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THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE 


Part of the introduction to a sketch of the life and 
writings of Decimus Magnus Ausonius of Burdigala 


By R. H. MALDEN 


VERYONE knows that the Emperor Constantine (306-37) made 

Christianity the official religion of the Empire. The religious 
aspect of that act does not concern us now. But it will be appropriate 
to say something about the events which led to it. It is only possible to 
govern upon the basis of respect for authority: that is, in the long run, 
by consent. 

Of course every government must have some force in reserve, which 
it is prepared to use as need arises. But force can only be employed fit- 
fully and sporadically, and can only succeed as far as it has the support 
of public opinion. That is to say, against a small minority, which is, for 
one reason or another, regarded generally as a common nuisance, if not 
a public danger. It is impossible, literally impossible, physically as well 
as morally to coerce indefinitely upon a large scale. Unless authority 
can command respect, it will find that it cannot govern at all. The 
foundation of the respect which it needs must be found in the idea, or 
ideas, upon which it is based. And the larger and more heterogeneous 
the area to be governed, the harder it is to find an idea upon which 
authority can rest securely. So the Romans discovered. The republic 
worked well enough at first. Senatus populusque Romanus could com- 
mand the respect of the Italian peninsula. But the farther Roman 
dominions were extended by conquest the more difficult the business 
of ruling them became. 

After a century of civil war and general anarchy it was clear that the 
republic could not go on as it had been. Most people were glad to see it 
become an empire. Then a new basis for government was found in 
belief in the supernatural power and glory of Rome. Its record of 
invincibility was such as to constitute in the eyes of the whole world a 


clear proof of divine favour. (This could be used in the second century 
3871.43 B 
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of our era as an argument against Christianity.) The City had been 
ordained from the hour of its foundation, if not before, to a unique 
destiny. Virgil was the greatest prophet of this faith. Macaulay’s 
Prophecy of Capys expresses it admirably in English. It may help us to 
understand how the City was regarded, if we consider the expression 
Roman Empire. We should never speak of the London empire: nor 
would an Englishman abroad take his stand on the fact that he was a 
citizen of London. 

If Rome were accepted as something semi-divine, when there came 
to be one man in whose hands the whole executive authority of the 
State was deposited it was not unnatural that, inasmuch as he repre- 
sented Rome in his own person, he should be looked upon as almost 
more than human. Originally divus was not applied to the emperor 
until after his death, and did not perhaps mean much more than ‘of 
blessed and glorious memory’ which we sometimes use of deceased 
sovereigns. After all, to men accustomed to think of a hierarchy of 
divine personages an occasional addition to its ranks was nothing very 
momentous. Horace once referred to Augustus as praesens divus which 
amounts to ‘God in human form’ on the strength of victories over the 
Britons and Persians, which as far as they had any existence owed more 
to diplomatic skill than to military prowess. But that was the language 
of a court poet on promotion, as I suspect they both knew. It does not 
go very much beyond the kind of flattery which Elizabeth seems to have 
accepted from time to time. Gaius was disposed to claim divine honours 
during his lifetime and nearly came into violent collision with the Jews 
over it. Fortunately an interview which might have ended disastrously 
for them was interrupted by an announcement which interested him 
more. If I remember right it had to do with some new blinds for his 
house on the Palatine, the original of all palaces. The matter was dropped 
and never taken up again. And anyhow everybody knew that he was 
mad. 

Vespasian’s remark on his deathbed, Vae, puto deus fio, looks as if he 
had too much common sense to be impressed by the dazzling prospect 
which was opening before him. With Domitian came a change. Like 
all suspicious and tyrannical people he was never sure of himself, and 
was anxious to strengthen his position in every way he could. He was 
addressed to his face as dominus deusque noster, as we know from Martial. 
For almost exactly two hundred years, just about the duration of our 
system of party government, the system worked very well. The idea of 
a deified emperor, to whom temples were erected from time to time by 
provincial cities who wished to call attention to their loyalty, did provide 
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a basis on which the vast and heterogeneous empire, stretching from 
the Euphrates to the Atlantic, and from the line Tyne-Rhine-Danube 
to the cataracts of the Nile and the fringe of the Sahara, could be 
governed. Taken as a whole that area has probably never been so well 
administered, peaceful, and prosperous as in the second and third 
centuries of our era. 

Diocletian (284-305) put the finishing touches to the structure. He 
abolished the last pretence of constitutional rule. The Senate ceased to 
meet, even as a debating society. The consulship went on, partly per- 
haps on account of its value to the calendar. It was the highest distinction 
which the sovereign could bestow, and was one of his own titles. But 
it was invested with no power and entailed no responsibility. It was, I 
suppose, comparable with the Order of the Garter to-day. Diocletian 
established what we should now call a Totalitarian State. When the 
fourth century dawned it looked as if the existing system was impreg- 
nable and would last as long as the world. Fifteen years later it had gone 
for ever, though its external form persisted for some time to come. For 
the Imperial Idea had always been confronted with a difficulty. As far 
back as the reign of Claudius little groups of people had begun to appear 
here and there, principally in the large towns, who declined absolutely 
to pay divine honours to any emperor, dead or alive. In other respects 
they were reasonable and well conducted; but on this point they were 
immovable. They practised a private religion of which the State did not 
approve, and were therefore of course suspected of horrid orgies. But 
nothing of the kind could be proved against them. By the beginning of 
the second century they were sufficiently numerous in Bithynia to be a 
source of perplexity to a new and very conscientious governor. A 
deputation of people who lived by providing beasts for the public sacri- 
fices waited upon him to say that because of these people their trade had 
gone to nothing. You will also remember the gist of Trajan’s reply. 
‘Public worship must be maintained. Impudence cannot be tolerated. 
Subject to these considerations do not interfere with them more than 
you can help.' Pay no attention to “anonymous accusations’’.’ 

I suppose that the position of Christians in the Empire during the 
second and third centuries was not unlike that of Roman Catholics in 
England during the seventeenth and eighteenth. Officially Roman 
Catholicism was proscribed, and the penal laws were harsh. But they 
were seldom enforced, and nobody was anxious to see them put into 
operation. Occasionally active hostility was provoked, as by the Gun- 
powder Plot in 1605, of which the promoters were Roman Catholics, by 

* Conquirendi non sunt. : 
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the Popish Plot (whatever the truth about that obscure occurrence may 
be) in the reign of James II, and the Jacobite risings of 1715 and 1745. 
The Gordon riots of 1780 were confined to London. They were an 
outbreak of mob-violence led by a lunatic which the incompetence of 
the London magistrates allowed to get out of hand for four days. The 
Government employed soldiers to restore order: and to protect Roman 
Catholics. And so it was with Christians in the second and third cen- 
turies. Persecution if always possible and legal was in fact fitful and 
sporadic. Sometimes a newly appointed governor might want to show 
his zeal. Sometimes Christians were provocative. Sometimes natural 
calamities, such as unusually bad earthquakes or a succession of bad 
harvests, were taken to mean that the old gods were angry at Christian 
impiety towards them, and that the world would never go well until 
their honour had been vindicated. But as a general rule authority was 
prepared to let Christians alone. They were obviously good citizens who 
lived peaceably and paid their taxes regularly. Still, of course, they 
were like grit in the well-oiled governmental machine, and the more 
totalitarian the State became, and the more numerous they became, the 
harder it was to ignore them. We shall never know exactly what roused 
Diocletian. Was it anger, or fear, or a mixture of the two? Whatever it 
was, on 24 February 303 the edict went forth that all the resources of the 
State were to be employed everywhere to extirpate the Christian religion. 
It was hoped at first that very little bloodshed would be required. Des- 
truction of books and buildings, and the banishment of leaders, to- 
gether with an attempt to reorganize and revive paganism might suffice. 
When it did not, extermination was the only course left. This is what is 
known to Church historians as “The Great Persecution’. 

When Diocletian died in 3:0, five years after his abdication, he must 
have seen that his policy was failing. In 313 the Empire had to confess 
itself finally defeated. It had put out all its strength, and the Church had 
shown itself the stronger. This meant that the immemorial foundation 
of government, as the Roman world understood it, had gone. Some 
other must be found, and found quickly, if the Empire were not to 
dissolve into anarchy. The only possibility was Christianity, and no 
sooner had Constantine secured his throne than he took the decisive 
step. As we do not know what his personal convictions were it is not 
worth while to dwell upon them. He had got to govern somehow. 
Christians were everywhere (perhaps in larger numbers than had been 
imagined). ‘They belonged to every race and were in every walk of life— 
if for the most part in what we should call the lower middle class. Their 
religion was a unifying force which apparently nothing could destroy. 
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It also tended to make them the most orderly, industrious, and trust- 
worthy section of the community (a fact of which most politicians are 
aware). It was also known to inculcate a very high degree of respect for 
authority, provided that that authority keeps within certain limits. 

Here was a foundation of ideas, ready to hand, which would make the 
business of government possible. Accordingly Constantine declared 
Christianity to be the religion of the Empire from now on. He had 
embraced it himself, and advised all his subjects who had not done so 
already to follow his example. But he did not attempt to coerce them. 
He had seen what came of that. He found the Church divided by an 
internal dispute and in the hope of securing unity summoned a general 
council to meet at Nicaea in Asia Minor, not far from the modern 
Turkish capital of Ankhara. He presided in person, though it is doubtful 
how far he understood the nature of the point at issue. This was in 325. 
It really inaugurated a new era, as it meant that the undisputed and 
absolute master of the world recognized that the right way to deal 
with religious differences is by discussion and argument and not by 
violence. 

In spite of the enormous prestige which it enjoyed at the moment and 
has retained the Council of Nicaea was not successful. The dispute 
dragged on for another sixty years or so. Other councils were held, 
notably at Constantinople, but proved equally ineffective. Finally Theo- 
dosius (378-95) in despair banished all Arians (the title given to the 
dissentient party from the name of the man with whom they had origi- 
nated) from the Empire. This was a momentous step. Here it need 
only be said that he probably had no religious or theological objection to 
them. But he saw that he must, somehow, secure a united Church if he 
was to succeed in governing the vast and heterogeneous empire. He 
was the last man to make the attempt to rule it all in person. 

After his death on 17 January 395 the Empire was divided between 
his sons Arcadius and Honorius. From then on there were two virtually 
independent empires. The effect of this is not worked out in Europe yet. 

I have just mentioned Constantinople. At about the time of the 
Council of Nicaea Constantine determined to move the capital of the 
Empire from Rome to the site of the former Greek colony at Byzantium 
on the Bosphorus, which had been derelict since its destruction by 
Severus in 196. The new city which he built there and called by his own 
name was inaugurated formally in the year 330. 

If we heard that from now on the capital of the British empire and 
the permanent residence of the King was to be at (say) Cape Town or 
Delhi we should certainly feel that we were living in a new world. 
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I have seen it suggested that Constantine’s reason for making the 
change was a desire to escape from the pagan atmosphere and associa- 
tions of Rome. I doubt this. I think his motive was that of a far-seeing 
statesman. 

It is difficult to imagine that there can be any place in the world 
better fitted by nature to be an international or supra-national capital, 
especially as the world was then. Its geographical position and superb 
natural harbour gave it an overwhelming advantage over any other site 
in the Roman world. It was also more convenient than Rome as a 
residence for the man who might at any moment have to defend the line 
of the Euphrates or the Danube. A weakness of the Empire was that it 
had no secure natural frontiers on the north and east. A river is a very 
convenient boundary for a county or a province, but a very poor frontier 
for an empire. 

Soon afterwards the seat of the western government was moved from 
Rome to Mediolanum (Milan) also for political and strategic reasons. 
Milan was nearer to the Rhine (another dangerous frontier) than Rome. 
It was also on the Via Aemilia, the great highway from west to east 
which made communication with Constantinople quicker and easier. 
Almost in a night Rome ceased to be a centre. It dropped out of the 
main current of world affairs. The old capital of the world, the super- 
natural City, the dea Roma, began to subside to the level of a provincial 
town. But for the Papacy it would probably never have recovered. 


MARTIAL 


VIII. 25 
Vidisti semel, Oppiane, tantum 
aegrum me: male saepe te videbo. 
Le malade malgré lui 


You came to see me once when I was ill, 
Come often, and you'll find me sicker still, T. W. M. 


I. 28 
Hesterno fetere mero qui credit Acerram, 
fallitur. in hucem semper Acerra bibit. 


All his Yesterdays 
They say the master reeks of last night’s gin. 
They lie. He always drinks the morning in. T. W. M. 
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GREEK BIOGRAPHY BEFORE PLUTARCH 


By A. S. OSLEY 


HE desire. to celebrate the lives of famous men has no doubt been 

a fundamental characteristic of human nature since the beginning 
of time. The picture of ‘primitive’ man, squatting at night by a fire in 
the smoky cave, which served him for a home, relating his brief, rude, 
ancestral tales to an appreciative audience of two or three, rapt and 
forgetful (for a moment) of the harsh life outside, is neither unplausible 
nor improbable. 

It is perhaps possible (on the principle of ex pede Herculem) to dis- 
entangle some of the elements which contributed to the experience 
afforded by the relation of such stories. In an uncivilized community 
the dead exact a tyrannical homage from the living in order that the 
consequences of their imagined wrath may be averted. Hence they are 
to be placated by all means, and their memory is to be revered by the 
enumeration of the glorious exploits which they performed while living. 
For, in the ‘next world’, whither they have been translated—call it the 
Elysian Fields, or what you will—they are conceived of as taking joy in 
the celebration of their valour and the recital of their achievements. 

Again, the tribe or race must be preserved, and there is no more 
suitable medium for the crystallization of tribal or racial virtues than 
oral tradition. The young men, as they listen to the deeds of their fore- 
fathers, are stirred by ‘this constant renewal of the good report of brave 
men’ and are themselves fired with the desire for an immortal name. 
Thus, though individuals perish in battle, the safety of the community 
is assured. 

Finally, there is the simple pleasure of hearing a tale well told. 

The invention of writing enabled stories to be recorded in a more 
permanent form than the memory of a succession of bards: and although 
the written version of the tales in most cases probably took the shape of 
ballad verse, it can be reasonably assumed that there were often passages 
of a biographic nature. The Homeric poems are sophisticated examples 
of the type of story;! the Odyssey is itself a sizeable fragment of bio- 
graphy-in-verse. The encomia and epinicia too of Bacchylides, Pindar, 
and Simonides illustrate the same point. 

When men come together in cities and form an organized society, the 
political and literary senses are inevitably quickened; out of tradition is 


1 Cf. the ’Apioteia (e.g. of Dolon) in the Iliad. 
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developed a culture. The literary productions of such a culture may 
reveal biographical qualities in at least two contexts. In the political 
sphere, as oratory becomes a more and more powerful weapon, the 
people will be aroused against, say, a tyrant by a rhetorical account of 
his abominable life, or (in a democratic state) a political leader will oppose 
or support measures and improve his position by discrediting his oppo- 
nent’s way of life. From the many specimens of Greek oratory which 
survive (not to mention the poets of the Old Comedy) the device of 
defending oneself from attack by presenting a highly coloured descrip- 
tion of the prosecutor’s private life repeats itself monotonously as one 
of the chief objects in the orator’s stock-in-trade. The reader, in this 
department of letters, does not expect to find true biography, but ex- 
aggerated portraits painted with much scurrility of language. In pass- 
ing, one may anticipate by stating that the librarians of Alexandria, 
as they catalogued their books, were able by diligent investigation to 
unearth from the comedies and speeches sufficient material to furnish 
the necessary biographical note of the author. 

As a contrast to this public washing of dirty linen, a complementary 
process may be seen in the personal annals of important and well- 
established families. Here the main purpose is to shed lustre on the 
family tradition. From time to time the death of a close relative or 
friend will provide an opportunity for the composition of an encomium 
which, by its very nature, will contain biographic matter. The enco- 
mium may be written for delivery at the funeral, in which case the 
arts of the rhetor will not be absent: or it may be composed in the form 
of a consolatio to the family of the dead man, or published as a memoir. 
The value of such work to the historian is of course dubious, as Polybius, 
Livy, and Plutarch testify. 

The two elements discussed above are not mutually exclusive, 
especially when it is remembered that in Greece political obligations 
impinged at so many points on the citizen’s private life. In a time 
of national mourning, for instance, when the citizen’s personal grief 
coincides with the State’s loss, the ‘political’ and ‘encomiastic’ elements 
may be blended in the form of a public funeral oration, as was the custom 
in Athens from the time of Solon. 

Apart from the Lives of Plutarch, extant examples of the Greek 
biographical genre are not numerous, although from Diogenes Laertius 
and Athenaeus—that delightful snapper-up of unconsidered trifles— 
there may be gleaned many traces of biographical writing which are no 
longer preserved. 

In the fifth century Stesimbrotus of Thrace wrote about his con- 
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temporaries, Themistocles, Thucydides (son of Melesias), and Pericles.' 
About a dozen fragments of this author, whom Plutarch used as a source,? 
survive: they are essentially ‘political’ in character and contain a good 
deal of invective. The treatment is of a declamatory nature; the morals 
of the three statesmen are attacked with frankness and, to throw the 
picture into greater relief, the figure of Cimon, simple, honest, and 
austere, is introduced. It is clear that Stesimbrotus was a Conserva- 
tive and viewed with appreciable distaste the vote-catching policies of 
Themistocles and Pericles; his writings mirror his political outlook. 

The earliest specimens of Greek biographical writing (if you except 
the caricatures of men in public life so mercilessly drawn in Aristo- 
phanes and the playwrights of the Old Comedy) are contained in Iso- 
crates and Xenophon. Both authors are of the ‘encomiastic’ type. The 
former, claiming that he was the first to praise a man’s virtues in prose, 
composed a laudatory account of Evagoras, king of Salamis (assassinated 
in 374 B.c.). It is only with difficulty that we can admit this claim of 
Isocrates, since, as has been suggested above, the death of a relative was 
traditionally an occasion for the production of an encomium. What 
Isocrates probably meant, Marchant has pointed out, was that he was 
the first’ to combine an account of the man’s actions with praise of his 
character, showing the significance of the actions as indicating the 
virtues of his hero. It will appear below how Aristotle systematized 
this method. 

Xenophon, who like Plato had made up sketches with Socrates as the 
central figure, much biographical material being included, followed 
Isocrates with his Agesilaus. The Spartan king’s exploits, judiciously 
selected, are narrated in chronological order and portions of the Hellenica 
are repeated with trifling alterations. As the narrative proceeds, com- 
ments on the king’s character as it is illustrated by his deeds are intro- 
duced from time to time. Having finished with the actions of Agesilaus, 
Xenophon turns to enumerate his virtues. The importance of Xenophon 
in this ‘connexion was realized by Diogenes Laertius, who says of him} 
iotopiav piAocdqpav Trpdtos Eypaye. Now, since in the catalogue of 
works attributed to Xenophon no Lives of the Philosophers or similar stock 
title is listed, it is likely that Diogenes is crediting Xenophon with being 
the first to write in the style of ‘philosophic’ biography, although his sub- 
jects are not necessarily philosophers. At all events, the moral strain in 
Greek biography, which may be observed at work in both Isocrates and 
Xenophon, is a constant characteristic which appears in its best form in 
Plutarch. 

? Athen. xiii, 589D. 


2 e.g. Them. 2, 24. 3 ii. 48. 
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It can be assumed that the first part of the fourth century saw many 
attempts at the philosophic biography—Clearchus, for instance, wrote 
about Plato,! while the death of Xenophon’s son, Gryllus, occasioned a 
number of émtagia.2 But the next developments in the genre were 
principally due to two great contemporaries, Alexander the Great and 
his tutor, Aristotle. An estimate of the latter’s contribution will be 
attempted first. 

The main object of the researches of Aristotle had been to collect a 
vast body of accurate information, so that sufficient data would be 
available to make it possible for a description to be given of the range 
of the activities of the human animal, and then to unravel the general 
laws, under which the universe, in all its varying aspects, might be 
classified into its numerous divisions and subdivisions. He logically 
extended the method of Isocrates and Xenophon in the scientific direc- 
tion, analysing the business of man into well-defined categories—poetry, 
astronomy, rhetoric, politics, and so on. In his eyes, there was a funda- 
mental distinction between the simple, factual narrative of a man’s life 
(Bios) and the abstract essence of that life, distilled from the events which 
composed it (xapoxtnp). In an essay (say, On Poets—suchas Aristotle did 
in fact, according to Diogenes, write), space would necessarily be de- 
voted in some measure to the Bios of each poet, thus giving a rudimentary 
kind of biography, but more concern would be shown for the xapaxtp, 
the peculiar contribution which each poet had made to this particular 
branch of knowledge. The principle was tis Ti eUpev; 

Thus arose an extended, more truly philosophic, conception of bio- 
graphy; its aim is not political or personal, but it is, on the contrary, 
strictly impersonal and directed to a didactic end. It is related to the 
‘race-preservation’ element, which has already been detected in the life- 
narratives of primitive peoples. It is, in effect, a form of education by 
example. This philosophic or ‘peripatetic’ thread appears as a prominent 
feature in the pattern of the Plutarchean biography. 

Working on these principles, Aristotle had created a corpus of 
scientific and philosophical writings, designed to elucidate the basic 
processes of life: his style was severe and unembellished. The tradition 
is continued, though with an important variation, by the rebellious 
Aristoxenus of Tarentum,* possibly the most brilliant of Aristotle’s 
pupils. His works on music—he was known as 6 Movoixés—were un- 


™ Diog. Laert. iii. 2. 2 Ibid. ii. 55. 
3 Xenophon had attempted something of the sort in the Cyropaedia. 
* Suidas: éxovotis . . . “ApiototéAous els dv c&rrofavévta UBpice Alot: Karré 


Altre Tis SXOAFs A1kAoxov Oedqpactov. 
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rivalled in his time. He wrote also on many of the stock peripatetic 
themes, e.g. Noyor TMoaAeutixoi, Nopor MoArtixol, Mepi "Api8untixijs, &c. 
Among the works ascribed to him will be found the Bio1 "AvApdév, which 
had quite a reputation in antiquity and were read by Plutarch.'! From 
the fragments which survive, he seems to have confined himself to the 
philosophers, poets, and (of course) musicians. The Lives of Pythagoras 
and Socrates were the most famous. While no doubt these Lives are 
essentially ‘peripatetic’, personality—and this is the important point for 
the purpose of the present study—plays a larger part than hitherto. 
Aristoxenus, for example, describes Socrates as opoApotartov Te Trepi TX 
&ppoAioia, GAA’ GAiKaTos xwpis,? as Taxus eis Spy Ty,3 and c&traiAeutov 
xai Gua6t.4 Again, he relates in an anecdote how Socrates encountered in 
Athens an Indian, who asked him in what manner he pursued his chosen 
occupation of philosophy. Socrates replied, ‘By seeking the principles 
in human life’; to which the Indian retorted with a smile that so long as 
a man was ignorant of the divine, he could hardly be expected to discover 
the human. No doubt Aristoxenus’ popularity was due largely to his 
more intimate treatment. 

Similarly Phanias, also a pupil of Aristotle’s,5 wrote Mepi Mointdévé 
and Tepi té5v Zcokportixdsv.7 He was read by Plutarch and is referred to 
by him as dvtip p1Adcogos Kal ypappatoo OUK &treipos ioopikdév.8 (The 
coupling of history and philosophy in this period is frequent enough to 
deserve comment.) He wrote a book, of which two fragments survive in 
Athenaeus,° entitled Tepi té&v év 21KiAig Tupavveov. This probably con- 
tained a fair proportion of biographic material. One of these fragments 
describes some offerings at Delphi, but the other is a significant illustra- 
tion of the path which Greek biography was taking. It runs as follows: 
Davias AE Pro Sti DirdEevos 6 KuGrpios tromtis, Trepitrabys dv Tois 
Swors Aeitrvdsv Trote Tapa Atovucioo, as elAev exeiven pev ueyGAnv TpiyAav 
Trapatebeioay ExuTae Aé pikpdv, avaraBaov autiyy eis Tas xEipas Trpds TO 
oUs TpootiveyKe. Tu8ouévou Tov Atovuciou Tivos Evexev ToUTO Troiei, eltrev 
6 MDidd€evos S11 ypdqeov thv PaAarteiav BowAorrs tiva trap’ éxeivns Tdv 
Kata Nnpéa truséoGai Tih Aé Hpwtnyevnv crroKexpiobai A1oTi vewTépa 
GAoin—A1id pt) TrapoKoAoubeiv—tiy Aé 1H Alovucin trapatebeioay, 
TpecBuTEépav ovoay, elAévan TravTa capds & BovAeTat pabeiv. Tov otv 

* St. Jer. Hist. Eccl., Praef.: “Fecerunt quidam apud Graecos (i.e. wrote 
“Lives”) Hermippus peripateticus, Antigonus Carystus, Satyrus doctus vir, 
et longe doctissimus Aristoxenus musicus.’ Plut. Mor. 1093B. 

2 Suidas: Zwxpartns. 3 Synesius, Encom. Calvit. 81. 

* Plut. De Malign. Herod. Mor. 856c. 5 Suidas : Odvias. 


® Athen. viii. 352¢. 7 Diog. Laert. vi. 8. 8 Plut. Them. 13. 
® vi. 231E; i. 6c. 
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Aioviciov yeAcoavTa c&trooteiAa aut Thy teiyAav Thy TrapaKelpevny 
outa. Phanias, it appears, was considerably less austere than his master, 
and studied the reader’s pleasure as much as philosophic truth. 

Another Aristotelian, Clearchus of Soli,' besides composing the usual 
‘peripatetic’ treatises, attempted a series of Bioi. Miiller? has summed 
up their purpose excellently, viz. ‘ut vim salutarem quam sobrietatis 
studium et perniciosam quam luxuria aliaeque pravae cupiditates in 
fortunam virorum populorumque exerceant, ostenderet atque sic vitae 
optime instituendae viam monstraret’. Knowledge of this work is de- 
rived almost exclusively from the indispensable Athenaeus. Clearchus 
is concerned to demonstrate by example the superiority of the manly 
life to the effeminate and vicious way of living (quoting as examples the 
Medes, the Lydians, Darius defeated by Alexander, &c.). He approaches 
most nearly to his master’s method, although Plutarch states that he made 
innovations in Aristotle’s system of philosophy.; Examples of life, 
whether of peoples or individuals, are discussed with the object of 
deducing and reinforcing the general principle that the temperate life is 
better than the temptations of luxury. He hasa saeva indignatio with him, 
which is perhaps foreign to the peripatetic school, and he employs the 
right of the satirist to descend to intimate details concerning his subject.* 
In passing, it may be added that Clearchus was the author of a Laudatio 
Platonis,s which, while no doubt philosophic in purpose, inevitably 
displayed characteristics of the ‘encomiastic’ biography. 

Others of Aristotle’s many pupils continued to work the vein which 
their teacher had opened—Heracleides Ponticus, for instance, who had 
a fair share of the curious learning of Aristotle (Cicero calls him doctus 
in primis), wrote Tlepi té&v TluOaryopeiav,* and Dicaearchus of Messene 
(also something of a polymath’) enumerated the lives of philosophers 
and poets in his Tepi Bicov.8 Indeed, the pupils of Aristotle were generally 
successful in emulating his hasty style and voluminous production (it is 
almost as if the treatises were composed on a system of piece-work), but 
there was, as in the case of Aristoxenus above, usually some variation, 
even deterioration, in the methods employed. Theophrastus follows his 
master in the Characters, inasmuch as a section of life or a representative 
man is selected to illustrate an abstract virtue: but the whimsical treat- 
ment of the various subjects (which has hitherto defied imitation) is a 
significant indication of the tendency to write for a larger public, the 


t Athen. vi. 234F. 2 F.H.G. vol. ii, p. 302. 3 Mor. 902. 
* Athen. xii. 541¢, 548s. 5 Diog. Laert. iii. 2. ® Ibid. v. 88. 
7 Varro, De Re Rust. ii. 1, ‘doctissimus homo’; Pliny, H. N. ii. 65 ‘vir 
imprimis eruditus’. 8 Diog. Laert. iii. 4. 
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watchword now being to combine instruction with pleasure. Again, 
Chamaeleon of Heracleia in Pontus gave a new twist to the formula by 
limiting himself to the older poets, e.g. Homer, Hesiod, Sappho, Pindar, 
&c., about whom he wrote essays of some length, seasoning biography 
with criticism. The following extract occurs in Athenaeus:' XapaiAgéwv 
onoiv év TH Tepi Zipevidou ds trap& TH ‘lépwvi 6 Zipcovidns, ov 
TrapaTedevTos AUTH Etri Thy Tporrégay (Kabdtrep Kal Tois GAAoIs) Accywou 
GAA’ Uotepov PETAAIAdVTOS TOU “lépwovos crreoxEAiacev" 
“ QUAE yap OVA’ eUpUs Trep Ecov EEixeTo AcUipo.” 

So much for Aristotle and his immediate successors. The other great 
influence on Greek biography is that provided by Alexander and main- 
tained by the Diadochoi. From the first, Alexander caught the public 
imagination, and the men who accompanied him on his campaigns found 
a ready market for their collection of anecdotes and tall stories. It will 
be sufficient to glance cursorily at the more important writers of Alex- 
ander’s life. 

Callisthenes is a familiar character. He was born about 368 and with 
Alexander himself studied under Aristotle, who gave some indication of 
his ability when he made the well-known remark that while Theo- 
phrastus needed the rein, Callisthenes needed the spur. Callisthenes 
accompanied Alexander on the eastern expedition in 334, but became 
estranged when Alexander started to adopt oriental costume and 
manners. He was involved in the conspiracy of Hermolaus to assas- 
sinate Alexander, and was put to death when the conspiracy failed. 

None of the works of Callisthenes has come down to us, though his 
official Life of Alexander (which was never completed—obviously) was a 
quarry for later writers. Polybius? censures him for his lack of skill in 
describing military affairs. Cicero? does not approve of his historical 
style, but states that he writes paene rhetoris more. Strabo questioned 
his truthfulness, while ‘Longinus’s refers to his work as é6vta ovy UynrA& 
GAAG peTéwpa. Although, therefore, it is not possible to judge Callisthenes 
from the original, the testimony of antiquity goes to show that (reflecting 
the ever degenerating taste of his times) he was melodramatic, inflated, 
but very popular. Similar criticisms were levelled at Anaximenes, who, 
after writing a book about Philip, went with Alexander to the East and 
wrote a history of his campaigns.5 Little of this survives, but Plutarch 
condemned him as prolix and rhetorical. Of the same class was Marsyas’ 
T& Trepi "AAEEavApov, this author being described by Dionysius of Hali- 

carnassus® as c&oGevi] Kai dctibavov. 
’ xiv. 656D. a Sh, 37, 3 De Or. ii. 58. 

* De Subl. iii. 2. 5 Diog. Laert. ii. 3. © De Isaeo, 19. 
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One of Alexander’s most mature and responsible officers was Onesi- 
crates. He acted as "ApyixuBepvtytns under Nearchus and was rewarded 
by Alexander for his good service. His chief literary value was that he 
provided fresh information about countries which had so far been little 
more than a closed book. Although he had the good sense to model 
himself on Xenophon, he did not avoid the faults of the age. In spite of 
the fact that he was an eyewitness of many of the incidents described by 
him, he interspersed his history (which was finished after the death of 
Alexander under Lysimachus) with fables and falsehoods. Strabo some- 
what waspishly dubs him oUx ’AAcE&vApou pGAAov 7) THv trapaAd§av 
Gpxixupepvi|tns. 

Another typical representative of the tradition is Cleitarchus (himself 
the son of a historian, Demon). His imaginative and semi-fictitious 
account of Alexander in Asia, with its fables and descriptions of strange 
countries and animals, was enormously popular. But the same criticisms 
recur. Quintilian’s dictum on Cleitarchus is probatur ingenium, fides 
infamatur, while ‘Longinus’ remarks bluntly pAoiwAns yap 6 d&vip. 

Perhaps the two Lives of Alexander which displayed real historical 
merit were those of Ptolemy (Soter) and Aristobulus. Both saw service 
with Alexander and both wrote their stories of his life after his death, so 
that they were able to present more balanced versions of the events in 
which they took part. Arrian, in fact, in the introduction to his Anabasis 
admits that wherever he finds the narrative of these two in agreement, 
he accepts that version as the true one. It may fairly be concluded that a 
considerable degree of fidelity attached to the work of Ptolemy and 
Aristobulus, and that the absence of miracles and portents from their 
writings was a refreshing change. 

Besides the more ambitious histories of the official life of Alexander 
there were collections of anecdotes about the king’s personal life. 
Chares of Mytilene was a court official, his function being to introduce 
strangers to the king’s presence: he wrote a book Tlepi "AAc€a&vapou 
iotopiai, in which he dealt exclusively with Alexander’s private affairs. 
Athenaeus, not unnaturally, made use of his book, and it is from 
Athenaeus that the following charming anecdote is taken:! Xapns A’ 6 
MutiAnvatios iotopel as KaAAIoTa pTAa eUpov 6 “AAEEavApos Trepi Ti 
BaBuAwviav yopav ToUToav Te TTAT|pwoas TA OKA, UNAOLaxiav é&rrd 
TOV vedv Etroijoato, as thv Sav HAiotnv yevéobai. The king’s 
‘Official Diary’ was kept by Eumenes and Diodotus, Arrian’s account 
of Alexander’s death being based on this source. 

The distinction between truth and fiction was becoming somewhat 

® vil. a77A. 
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tenuous in many of the Lives of Alexander; and is hardly discernible in 
the Life written by Hegesias of Magnesia. This composition, which 
mercifully does not survive, was frankly imaginative, and contained a 
free admixture of fables and lies. As biography it was worthless: as 
an example of literary fashion it was of more interest, being written in 
the turgid Asiatic style of which Hegesias was a master. 

In the above review of the influence of Aristotle and Alexander it 


~ has been indicated how literary taste was undergoing a change for the 


worse. Philip at Chaeroneia started a process of disintegration which the 
upheaval caused by the career of his meteoric son all but completed. 
The troAeis, the independent city-states, were passing away, withering 
before the ever-increasing threat of military despotism: there was a 
Macedonian garrison in strategically sited towns, e.g. Demetrias, Chalcis, 
Corinth. Moreover, the horizon of the Greeks now extended, some- 
what indistinctly perhaps, to the banks of the Ganges. The geo- 
graphical works of Onesicratus, Nearchus, Megasthenes, and Deiarchus 
(contemptuously styled yevAdAoyor by Strabo) popularized the East and 
whetted the appetite of the man in the street for the trivial and fantastic. 
Here, too, Aristotle. was not without responsibility: he had initiated a 
vogue for careless writing which contributed much to the decline of 
letters. The language of writers was more akin to the everyday conversa- 
tion of ordinary people, so that books were read by a wider, more 
uncritical public than ever before. 

Collections of anecdotes about leading figures of the time had a 
growing circulation. Athenaeus! refers to the collections of Aristodemus 
and Lynceus, of which the following is a typical sample: Bi6tv tov Avot- 
udyou TOU BaclAéws Trapdortov, étrel aToU eis TO ipcctiov 6 Aucivayos 
éveBare EUAivov oxoptriov, Extapaybévta avatrnAfjioa, elta yvovta TO 
yeyevtipevov “ Key ot” onoiv “ éxpoBrow, BaciAeU Ads uol TaAQVTOV’’. 
fv 2’ 6 Aucipayos pikpoAoywtatos. As the centre of gravity in the 
Mediterranean switched to Alexandria, the mellow classicism of the 
fourth century was superseded by the pretty tinsel of the Alexandrine 
era: the Muses took their stand on the library catalogue. Suidas, in his 
list of the works of Callimachus, mentions Tivoxes tTdév Ev Teor TraiAcinx 
AicAapyavtov Kai dv ouvéypayav, or “Tables of Famous Writers of 
All Kinds of Literature’. This ran into 120 books and was arranged 
chronologically in various categories. Athenaeus quotes from some of 
them—the catalogue of orators, writers on history, philosophy, laws, 
and miscellaneous subjects. 


1 vi. 244F; 2468. 
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A glimpse of Callimachus’ method is afforded by the last-mentioned 
citation of Athenaeus. In his Catalogue of Miscellaneous Books Calli- 
machus writes as follows: Aeitrva déco1 Ey payav’ Xaipepav KupiPicovi—he 
then adds the first line “ érre1At, yor TrOAAGKIs EtréotetAas . . .”, with the 
further information that this work ran to 375 lines. These catalogues 
of books from the Alexandrine library (and, it may be surmised, those 
of the great library at Pergamum) were for the purposes of ready refer- 
ence prefaced by a short biographical note of the authors, the material 
being extracted by research from other books and documents in the 
library. Obviously these sketches could not be long if the convenience 
of the catalogue were to be preserved, but contained merely the salient 
facts of the various writers’ lives. The Tlivoxes of Callimachus (there were 
of course other compilers), while not in themselves of literary value, 
provided facts in a simple, readily available form for later biographers, 
such as Hermippus and Sotion, and it is for this reason that they are of 
importance to the present article. 

With the break-up of Greek political life a unified conception of 
history was lost; interest was stirred no longer by the underlying mean- 
ing of contemporary events, but by the biographies of personalities. A 
passage in Polybius' throws a penetrating light on the process—and 
Polybius, himself the most noteworthy exception to the general trend, 
could speak with authority. Theopompus, it seems, set himself the task 
of writing a history of Greece, starting from the point where Thucydides 
was so unfortunately interrupted. But when, in his narrative, he was 
approaching the battle of Leuctra, he abandoned Hellas as his theme and 
adopted Philip of Macedon. ‘No one in his senses’, comments Polybius 
critically, ‘who had begun to write the history of Greece, and had made 
some progress in it, would have exchanged this for the more ostentatious 
biography (1Tpdox NYG Kai Biov) of aking’. Theopompus is also taken to 
task for his ‘extravagance’ (&totriav), ‘lack of restraint’ (&46vpoyAwrTtiav), 
‘foul language’ (Kaxoppnyoowvn), ‘senseless and far-fetched abuse’ 
(GAdyou kai étrikAryTou AolAopias). A good proportion of these faults 
were shared by the soldier biographers of Alexander (as already shown) 
and their literary successors. 

Duris of Samos (floruit circa 300-280), for instance, apart from 
the customary subjects of Alexander and the Diadochoi, wrote about 
Agathocles and, according to Athenaeus,? Euripides and Sophocles. 
Plutarch, who was very familiar with his books, criticizes him as melo- 
dramatic and inaccurate;* and it is true that, from remaining fragments, 
he can be proved to have made misstatements and to have valued the 
? viii. 8 et seq. 2 iv. 184D. 3 e.g. Eum. 1; Demos. 23. 4 Peric. 28. 
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reputation of his countrymen more than historical truth. Other bio- 
graphers of the same school were Nymphis of Heracleia, to whom Suidas 
attributes a composition of some dimensions, Tepi "AAcEavapou kai Tv 
AioAdyoov kai ’Etrryéveov, Euphantus of Olynthus, the tutor of Antigonus 
Doson,! and Phylarchus. Of Phylarchus Polybius? says that throughout 
his whole work he makes many random and careless statements. He 
exaggerates, he is sensational. In his eagerness to arouse the pity and 
attention of his readers, he likes to introduce scenes of women clinging 
to each other, their hair dishevelled and their breasts bare, as they are 
led weeping away to slavery with their children and ancient parents. Or 
again, when describing the fate of Aristomachus (a tyrant of Argos who 
was captured and sentenced to death) he ‘exercises his peculiar talent’, 
treating the reader to an unauthenticated account of the tyrant’s shrieks 
as he lies on the rack. In short, all the devices of popular history were 
used without over-concern for the truth. Miiller’s summing-up is:$ 
‘Rerum pollent abundantia et varietate, lectorum inserviunt delecta- 
tioni, orationem fundunt vividam et negligentiorem, a factionum studiis 
non liberi sunt, artis criticae usum fere ignorant.’ 

The peripatetic tradition, reinforced by the researches of the libra- 
rians, still maintained its vigour. The Lives of Hermippus and Satyrus 
were celebrated in antiquity.* Practically nothing is known of the life 
of Hermippus, except that he belonged to the peripatetic school of 
philosophy and was a pupil of Callimachus. Although the general title 
of his work was Biot, a section, Tepi Noyo8etév,5 can be distinguished and 
it is very likely that the Lives are classified into categories based on the 
method of Callimachus. Among the personalities treated by Hermippus 
were Lycurgus and Solon; the philosophers, Pythagoras, Plato, Aris- 
totle, and their pupils; the orators Gorgias, Isocrates, Isaeus, Demo- 
sthenes; and the historian Thucydides. The most famous seems to have 
been the Life of Pythagoras, a long extract of which is preserved in 
Diogenes Laertius.6 While the treatment of Hermippus is often in the 
formal peripatetic manner the intimate anecdotal touch is present. For 
example, he says of Theophrastus that he used to meet his classes every 
day at the appointed time, clean and well dressed. He would then seat 
himself and deliver his address, omitting no kind of gesticulation as he 
spoke. Sometimes when imitating a glutton he would put out his tongue 


’ Diog. Laert. ii. 110. 2 ii. 56-63. 3 F.H.G. ii, p. 469. 
* Cf. St. Jer. De ser. eccl. 1. 5 Athen. iv. 154D. 
vili. 40. Cf. also Joseph. Contra Apion. Avot (i.e. tol Tu@arydpovu) piv otv 
OAV SuoAoyEiTaI OWyypapHa, TOAAOC] Aé Ta trepl atTov oTOPTKac! Kai ToUTaV 


Emionudtatés totiv “Epyitriros, d&vt\p trepi r&oav iotopiav émipéAns. 
3871.43 
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and lick all around his lips. Again, writing about the pupils of Isocrates, 
Hermippus describes Theodectes as a great solver and composer of 
riddles, and gives a couple of specimens. One runs thus: 

Eioi kaciyvntai Aittai, dv tf pia tikTet 

Ti étépav, avi) At TexoUo” Uird TijoAe TekvoUTat. 
The solution is ‘Night and day’. 

It is fairly evident that, although the peripatetic tradition persists 
strongly in Hermippus, it is interwoven to some extent by the collateral 
tradition of the intimate biographical sketch. While Hermippus is not 
primarily a moralist—he was more of an antiquary, if anything?—one 
has here something resembling, in a more rudimentary form, the Plut- 
archian biography. Plutarch, as a matter of fact, admits using him in his 
own Lives of Solon, Lycurgus, Alexander, and Demosthenes. Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus testifies to the accuracy of Hermippus,} the Elder Pliny 
to his diligence.* 

Satyrus (the equally famous contemporary of Hermippus) wrote about 
210 and is referred to also as ‘peripateticus’. He has similar qualities 
to the other, but appears to have given his Lives a more historical bias. 
In addition to philosophers and orators he described the careers of kings 
and generals. Extracts from his Life of Philip of Macedon are extant in 
Athenaeus;5 and it can be reasonably assumed that this was but the first 
of the customary series of Lives of the Macedonian kings (Athenaeus vi. 
250F may well be an extract from a Life of Alexander). Thus the peri- 
patetic and Alexander-life traditions are blended. Other Lives dealt 
with Alcibiades, Sophocles, Dionysius the Younger, and Euripides. 
The latter is not only interesting to the student of Euripides, but is a 
literary curiosity. It was found on a papyrus at Oxyrhynchus* and takes 
the form of a dialogue, one of the speakers almost certainly being a 
woman. The whole series of the biographies of Satyrus doubtless ran 
into several volumes: for Heraclides ‘Lembus’, who lived in the time of 
Ptolemy Philometor (181-147), made an epitome of the Lives.7 There 
is evidence that Plutarch made use of either the original or the epitome.’ 

Polybius (born 208) provides the next topic of interest; he mentions 
a biography of his own,° saying: ‘Now had I not dealt with Philopoemen 
in a special work, in which I explain who he and his family were and the 


t Athen. i. 21A. 

2 Cf. Athen. iv. 154D: “Eppitrtros 2” év a’ TMepi Nopotttév t&v povopayouv Tov 
evpttas crropaiver Mavtiveis, AnudvaKtos évds té&v TroAitHv oupPaciAevovtos, Kal 
BNAwTas ToUTwV yevéobar Kupnvaious. 3 De Isaeo, 1. 

* H.N. xxx. 2. 5 vi, 248F; xii. 557B. ® See Hunt, Oxyr. Pap., vol. ix. 
7 Diog. Laert. viii. 40. 8 Mor. 847A. 9 x. 21(Loeb tr.). 
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nature of his training when young, I should be compelled to give an 
account of all these matters here. Since, however, I have formerly in 
three books, which do not form part of the present work, treated of him, 
stating what was his training as a boy, and enumerating his most famous 
actions, it is evident that, in the present narrative, my proper course is to 
omit details concerning his early education and the ambitions of his 
youth, but to add detail to the summary account I there gave of his 
achievements in riper years, in order that the proper character of each 
work may be presented.’ 

This biography, on which Plutarch largely relied for his own Life of 
Philopoemen, belonged to the early part of Polybius’ career.t It was 
neither military nor philosophic in style, but partook of the nature of 
an encomium. For Polybius continues: ‘Just as the former work, being 
in the form of an encomium, demanded a summary and somewhat 
exaggerated account of Philopoemen’s achievements, so the present 
history, which distributes praise and blame impartially, demands a 
strictly true narrative and one which states the ground on which either 
praise or blame is based.’ Summary and somewhat exaggerated! This 
free and unself-conscious admission that the encomium, as a true record 
of a man’s life, necessarily has to be taken cum grano salis, is Polybius’ 
chief contribution to this article as a biographer, though his accounts of 
Hannibal? and Scipio Africanus are worth mentioning. 

By now the various moulds of Greek biography are set; there is no 
new development until Plutarch gathers the threads and weaves his own 
pattern. The ‘philosophic’ tradition seems to have been the most con- 
sistent. There are many references in Diogenes and Athenaeus to 
accounts of the successive heads of the schools of philosophy—Sotion (end 
of third century) év AicAoyais téSv DiAocdqoov,* Sosicrates of Rhodes 
év AicAoyais,5 Alexander Polyhistor Ditocdgev AiaAoyai,® Diocles of 
Magnesia, év tois Biois T&v MiAocdqwv,7 Antisthenes of Rhodes év tais 
AicAoyais,8 and Nicias of Nicaea.? With the subjection of Greece to the 
Romans, the biographer’s scope was more cramped; even dealing with 
the past, he had to be careful what he said. Some would find favour and 
be selected by the Roman generals to accompany them on their cam- 
paigns, writing laudatory stories of the achievements of their patrons. 
The most famous of these was probably the admirer of Pompeius, 


* Cf. Walbank, Philip V of Macedon, p. 278. *3%.-28s 
3 x. 2 et seq. (The anecdote of Scipio and his mother is merus Plutarchus.) 

* Diog. Laert. ii. 12. 5 Ibid. i. 107. ® circa 65 B.C.: i. 116, 
7 ii. 54, 82. 8 Diog. Laert. i. 40. 


® Athen. iv. 162E: év Ti Mepi t&v Didoadgqoov ‘lotopic. 
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Theophanes of Miletus.' Under the Empire, freedom of speech was 
even more restricted, and such biographies as there were would generally | 
take the form of a panegyric. Nicolaus Damascenus, for example, wrote 

a Bios Kaicapos which, according to Suidas, so pleased Augustus, the 
subject of the work, that he named a favourite cake after him. Although 
Nicolaus carefully omits to mention Augustus’ faults,? his monograph 
is valuable in that it supplies the historian with facts not elsewhere 
recorded. Of interest also is Nicolaus’ purpose—he was a peripatetic— 
of employing Augustus’ life as a model for the young: the Bios Kaioapos 
has been compared to Xenophon’s Cyropaedia. 

One might note in conclusion that Strabo confesses to having com- 
posed a Life of Alexander;3 but enough has been said to distinguish the 
principal strands, running through the pattern of Greek biography, 
which it is necessary for the reader of Plutarch to understand. They are, 
to recapitulate: 

1. The encomiastic element. Here the life of a man, often a relative or 
close friend, or in later times a reigning monarch, is recounted in a 
flattering and often uncritical fashion. 

2. The political element. ‘This involves giving a frank and possibly 
unfair description of an opponent with whose policy one differs. 
This type belongs to the glorious age of Greece when tongues were 
unfettered and the politician was prepared to run the gauntlet of 
the opposition. 

3. The military element. This involves the intimate anecdotal account 
of the personal life of a great personage, usually a military leader. 
Alexander the Great appears most frequently as a subject here. 

4. The academic element. This derives from the researches of the 
cataloguers in the great libraries. 

5. The philosophic element. Lives are written for the purpose of giving 
examples of various aspects of human character and providing 
models of conduct. This element is the most vital and persistent, 
and is associated with the peripatetic school of philosophy. 


? Strabo, xi. 493. 
2 Grotius describes the Bios Kaioapos as: ‘opus vere non historicum sed 
declamatorium, quo cuncta in illum contulit (Nicolaus) quae de recte formandis 


adulescentibus excogitari possint, quaeque valent exprimere felicem indolem.’ 
> ie 
ii. 70. 
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LATIN FOR BEGINNERS 


By A FIFTH FORM MASTER 


HAVE been teaching School Certificate Latin for twenty years. The 

results might be worse. Most of the candidates pass; a good many 
get credits; a few get distinctions. But I feel with Mr. Frank Jones! that 
much of the work is a waste of time, and that many of the boys could be 
better employed. 

The wisest plea for learning Latin is that it teaches us to weigh the 
meaning of words. The merit of Latin is that on the whole it calls a 
spade a spade, and we cannot translate into it even a simple-looking 
phrase like ‘let us make sure of winning the peace’ without knowing 
what it means. This point has been made so often that it need not be 
laboured; and anyone who has read advanced Latin with a sixth form 
knows it to be sound. We all have been asked whether some phrase in 
the version, especially if we have written it ourselves, renders the English 
adequately, and the question is usually apt. And though the plea is not 
so often met, it is true, too, that translation into and from Latin makes 
us weigh the power of words. If a sixth-form master were to accept 
‘undoubtedly forgivable, if the departed were acquainted with forgive- 
ness’ as a rendering of 


ignoscenda quidem, scirent si ignoscere manes, 


his complaisance would be challenged at once. And when a boy, unaided 
by Dr. Mackail, produced ‘and now in majesty my ghost shall go beneath 
the earth’ for 

et nunc magna mei terras ibit imago, 


it was an achievement. Mr. George Sampson,? assailing the dogma that 
good English cannot be written without a knowledge of Latin, urges 


that Bunyan wrote it. He did, but perhaps if he had ever tried to 
translate 
multis ille bonis flebilis occidit 
into English with the impact of the Latin, he would not have thought 
what novelties they have, to us they give, 
that we, poor pilgrims, joyful lives may live, 
and so on, to be poetry. 
But these benefits come only from the study of advanced Latin. The 
boy who reads Latin up to School Certificate, and then either leaves or 


specializes in other subjects, need never weigh the meaning and the 
' A recent letter to The Times. 2 English for the English. 
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power of words. “The secret of happiness is to ignore the irrelevances 
and pursue the essentials of life’ must be weighed in this way, but there 
are no subtleties in ‘Caesar decided not to cross the river, because large 
forces of the enemy were standing on the other bank’. If he will not 
advance beyond the translation of sentences like this, the only benefits 
he can get are clear-headedness and the habit of accuracy. In other 
subjects accuracy is not all-important, because every item of knowledge 
grasped has some value. If a boy knows a little about the Indian Mutiny, 
so much the better, even though he imagines that it occurred in 1873 
and that Lucknow was relieved by General Gordon. If the only mathe- 
matical fact a boy is sure of is that seven fives are thirty-five, he will 
find it useful once or twice in his life perhaps. But there is no value in 
merely knowing that the Latin for enemy is hostis. It does not even 
teach him the meaning of ‘hostile’, for he knew that already. He feels a 
mild pleasure, not because he has found the meaning of ‘hostile’, but 
because he thinks he may be able to remember the meaning of hostis. 
We gather the meaning of English words by reading and talking English, 
and if we are worried about their roots there is always a dictionary. It 
did not teach me more about apricots when I found the other day that 
the word comes from praecox, and not from apricus as I had always 
thought. The only use of Latin in the elementary stages is to teach 
accuracy and clear-headedness, and this I see it signally failing to do 
every day. The practice of translating into and out of Latin is excellent 
mental training only if we get it right, but my boys are always getting it 
wrong. The weaker get most of it wrong. The moderately good get 
much of it wrong. They will still pass, for the mark they aim at is only 
50 per cent., and they will be certified as having a ‘creditable’ knowledge 
of Latin if every fourth or fifth word is wrong. But it is futile to pretend 
that the study of Latin has taught more than a handful at the top of the 
form the careful and accurate use of words. 

The fault does not always lie in weakness of memory or lack of brains. 
A boy may show the scantiest knowledge of irregular verbs, and yet 
identify a hundred different types of aircraft, or know the names of all 
the county cricketers. The same boy brought me two pieces of work on 
the same day. One was a copy of Latin sentences of this quality: ‘I 
wonder that we are not allowed to return home by the same road by 
which we entered the city: miratus sum nostri non licet ut domo idem 
via qua urbam intraverimus rederimus.’ The other was a careful and 
intelligent piece of English précis. The truth is that for the average boy 
the subject has been invested with so much bewilderment and boredom 
that he has lost his ambition. 
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And if the translation into Latin is weariness and vexation of spirit 
to all but the three or four who are destined for Classical Scholarships, 
the translation into English is as bad. The prose author I usually read 
is Livy, because in the passages which the boys will have to translate in 
School Certificate they will very likely find generals and marches and 
sieges, and they had better begin to adjust themselves to the bellicosity 
of examiners. And though Classical critics have found in Livy some 
remarkable qualities, at the rate of thirty lines an hour he is dull. I know 
that this is too slow; that I ought to finish the translation in ten minutes, 
and for the rest of the time give informative talks on siege-engines and 
the functions of a quaestor. I suppose I could prepare some bracing 
lecturettes, and might find time to deliver them if I did all the translation 
myself, or left it to the three best boys, or made all the class produce a 
written translation and read it out at full speed. But I have not yet 
abandoned the dream that even the most backward boy should by his 
own efforts make sense of a few consecutive words of Latin; and a back- 
ward boy may spend ten minutes on two lines of Livy. Meanwhile the 
others, good and bad, sit in dumb resignation, waiting their turn. I 
throw occasional questions at them to keep them awake. If four-fifths 
of the class seem mere food for powder, slain that their companions may 
win Classical Scholarships, the other fifth pay a grim price for their 
preferential treatment. 

And the homework is more wasted effort. I spend my time in crossing 
out rubbish, knowing that it will be impossible to explain all his mistakes 
to each boy, and that if I could he would make many of them again in 
the next exercise. The boys spend their time in transplanting, looking 
up forms and words and constructions and transferring them to paper. 
If they are hurried or lazy they omit this research, and guess; and then 
expediti becomes ‘the expedition’, and the perfect of maneo is manui, and 
‘that’ wherever it occurs becomes ut with whatever tense and mood they 
think they know. But even when they have done their best they have 
added little to their power over Latin. A boy who after careful prepara- 
tion can translate a word in one context often fails to recognize it in 
another. Sometimes in setting an examination paper I have supple- 
mented the extracts from the prepared book with a passage which I 
wrote myself, using only words and constructions frequent in the book. 
The result was always the same. Over half made fair sense of the pre- 
pared passages; only the very best could make sense of the unseen. 

So I maintain that ordinary boys learning Latin by the usual methods 
have not, by the time they leave the subject, made enough progress to ac- 
quire anything of value. A 50 or 60 per cent. credit in School Certificate 
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is a poor justification for working five hours a week for four or five 
years. But I am not yet convinced that the study should be restricted 
to an aristocracy of intellect. Perhaps a change of method might kindle 
in the average boy that zeal for articulateness and accuracy without which 
he is lethargic and obtuse. At present he is an unwilling apprentice into 
whose hands are thrust tools, very difficult to use, for doing something 
which he can see no sense in doing. None of the stock answers to the 
question ‘why should I learn Latin?’ are likely to move him. Whatever 
its advertised advantages Latin is dull, taught as he is taught it. 

Of the Direct Method I must speak with caution, having neither tried 
it nor seen it working. From a superficial knowledge of it I would admit 
that it makes translation more interesting, to the clever boys at any rate. 
But I do not see how it can give the average boy an incentive to acquire 
the mastery of a complicated accidence and syntax which he will need, 
I have taught boys who were given in a lower form frequent practice 
in a modified Direct Method. The master would say impero tibi, Balbe, 
ut Romam eas, and the idea was that the boy allotted the name of Balbus 
should get up and walk to the part of the room called ‘Roma’, saying 
Romam eo as he went. But in their work for me I found impero te ire, 
and ad Romam, as often as before, and I still found the tendency, be- 
gotten by the type of sentence used in the elementary course, to put all 
the verbs into the third person. The disease of inaccuracy had been 
caught before this modified Direct Method was tried, and had not been 
cured by it. 

The proposals I have to make involve no radical change. Accidence 
and Syntax will still be learned, and most of the work will still be written. 
They derive from four first principles: 

1. The most interesting way to learn a language is to try to make 

somebody else understand something which we want to say in it. 

2. The pupil should be allowed to say things to those at his own 

level of attainment, that is, to his fellow-pupils. 
. Boys learn much by helping one another. 

4. Homework should be limited to work, such as memorizing, which 
the master cannot profitably supervise. Nobody would begin to 
teach carpentry by letting the pupil make a box unaided at home, 
and explaining to him next day all he had done wrong. But we do 
this with Latin. This criticism of course only applies to the early 
stages. Later the boy must write Latin by himself. But many of 
us make him do it at the outset. 

I will now try to apply these principles, admitting that, never having 

taught Latin to beginners, I have never practised them, and that 
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teachers with more experience may see that they are unworkable. If, 
untrammelled by any syllabus, I were faced with a form of eleven- or 
twelve-year-olds who knew no Latin, I would proceed as follows. 

I would make it clear at the start that they were on probation. They 
were being given the chance to learn a difficult subject, if they had the 
brains and the determination to master it. If not, their energies would 
be diverted elsewhere. Then for some time I would teach no Latin 
whatever, but make a thorough study of English Grammar. In School 
Certificate forms we are always babbling about predicates and concessive 
clauses to boys with the haziest notion what they are. We are all familiar 
with certiorem factus and morituram iri and the boy who translates ‘I 
warn you that the enemy is coming’ by moneo te ut hostes veniant, and 
then asks aggrievedly ‘but, Sir, doesn’t moneo take ut?’ And the other 
day I was given habitabat duas fratres for ‘there lived two brothers’. A 
boy with a syntactical sense as befogged as that, and a mental lassitude 
which prevents him from even getting the gender right, is wasting his 
time at Latin. And since our English colleagues often refuse to take the 
burden on their own shoulders, calling it pedantic and soul-destroying 
and mechanical, we must carry it ourselves. And it must be done 
thoroughly, for the complications of Latin should not be aggravated by 
ignorance of formal grammar. 

Meanwhile, at home, the pupils should be learning a considerable 
vocabulary. It should contain nouns with their genders, verbs and their 
principal parts, adjectives, pronouns, prepositions, and conjunctions. 
It should be a juvenile basic vocabulary, containing the most usual 
parts of the body, some of the things which the boy sees and uses in his 
daily life, the commonest physical and mental actions, the commonest 
adjectives, the personal, relative, and demonstrative pronouns, a few 
prepositions, and perhaps conjunctions for final, temporal, and causal 
clauses. With these a boy will be able to write original composition of a 
sort, when he has mastered the accidence, which is the next stage. 

This vocabulary should be entered, as both English and Latin, by 
each boy into a stout book which will last for years, with lettered pages. 
He will get some pleasure out of watching it grow, and will regard it as 
one of the tools with which he works. And the master will ensure, with 
every effort of coercion or every artifice of cajolery which his tempera- 
ment or experience suggests, that it is really mastered by everybody. 
For our object is, not to teach a smattering of Latin to everybody, but 
to teach Latin to those capable of learning it. If they cannot stand the 


pace, let them go without regret. They must not stay to hamper the 
others, 
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Then, when the time is ripe, and the first tool is ready for use, the 
master will compose a few sentences of Latin, pitch them straight at 
the class, and tell them to exercise their detective instincts. ‘Magister 
suspirat graviter, quod papyrum non habet quem pueris det ut ineptias 
scribant.’ He has already warned them that the whole business of 
learning grammar is vital because without this knowledge Latin is un- 
intelligible, and now they must combine their vocabulary and their 
grammar to solve the sentence. Can they in open discussion deduce 
that graviter is an adverb, that scribant is probably a plural, and so 
pueris is a plural too? And if suspirat comes from suspirare, why does 
det come from dare? And, incidentally, can anybody find the meaning 
of ineptias, which is not in the vocabulary? 

This may sound impossibly difficult, but the master is himself direct- 
ing their detective efforts, and it gets progressively easier. For the pupil 
now finds that he needs another tool; and, while in school the master is 
training him in accuracy and deduction with similar sentences, at home 
he is learning from a grammar the first and second declensions of nouns 
and adjectives, the present active and passive of the four conjugations, 
the present of sum, possum, eo, and volo, and the declensions of his pro- 
nouns, or whatever is thought a fair slice of the heavy task in front of 
him. At the same time he is starting a syntax book, in which he enters 
the information collected each day about the simpler uses of his con- 
junctions. 

Then comes the next stage, in which the pupils write original com- 
position for each other to read. Obviously they must collaborate, since 
twenty passages all different would take too long to deal with. But they 
will learn more by getting things right with each other’s help than by 
getting things wrong by themselves. Many variations of procedure are 
possible. Here is one which reinforces the boy’s endeavours with the 
team spirit and the desire to hold his own with an equal. To hold his 
own with a master is impossible unless he is unusually self-assured or 
the master unusually ignorant. The form is divided into two teams, 
each with a captain. It is his duty, which he can delegate to a subordi- 
nate, to compose a piece of English for his team to translate into Latin 
with the tools which they can use at that particular time. He will pro- 
duce this at the beginning of the composition period, and give each of 
his team a portion for translation. Two or three of the abler boys will 
be proof-readers, and the captain will be editor. He will hand the copy, 
when finished and examined by the whole team, to the master, who will 
look through it with the editor, correct any mistakes, and award marks 
which will be scored to the credit of the team. No doubt the early efforts 
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will be jejune stuff: ‘habeo canem et soror habet felem. canis est albus et 
felis est nigra, canis, amat ossa et felis amat lac’. But they will be no 
sillier than most of the sentences in the elementary courses; and the 
master would soon stipulate that one of each variety of subordinate 
clause hitherto learned must appear, or that no noun, adjective, or verb 
must be used more than twice. The pupils would soon find that there 
was more fun in challenging their opponents than in saving themselves 
trouble. Before the next lesson the master will make copies of each 
exercise. I fear he will have to use the hectograph or Gestetner a lot; 
but that is better than crossing out idiocy with a blue pencil. 

At the beginning of the translation period each team is handed copies 
of the other’s exercise, and they look it over for some minutes. They will 
know that what the others have been able to write they should be able to 
translate. Then the master selects a boy from team A to translate. If he 
does the whole correctly, his team score full marks, say fifty. If not, he 
is out, and another comes in. The team scores fifty marks divided by 
the number of boys who had to do the work. If they are all floored, and 
the master has to step in, he counts as three boys or ten boys or what you 
will. Then team B translates. Marks are carried forward from day to 
day, and a match of five hundred up is played. Then teams are repicked 
and another game starts. The boys might find such a scheme exciting, 
amusing, or merely silly. It depends upon the master. It is only one of 
the ways in which a boy can be taught that the quality of his work 
matters, and in which he can be presented with a problem which he 
knows he ought to be able to solve. 

Homework time is spént in keeping the tools sharp. After the initial 
burst, it will probably be less than it is now, but that is all to the good. 
The conscientious boy works harder at home than he ought to do, and 
now he will not have three parts of his school hours wasted. He can 
spend the time he saves at home on his hobby, or even on reading 
English. The idle boy will quite likely work harder to be of some use 
to his side; and anyhow he will not spend hours, as he does now, pro- 
ducing stuff that he knows to be worthless. For the greatest tragedy of 
the present method is not that the dull boy gets things wrong, but that 
in the end he ceases to envisage the possibility of getting anything right. 

A period of school time can be given now and then to the testing of 
vocabulary and accidence, and the fuller explanation of syntax. And 
several times a term the master should give them copies of a piece of 

Latin prose or verse which is really first-class, and translate it to them, 
and try to convey his delight in it, to show them that there is, eventually, 
a reward for the righteous. 
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The vocabulary must grow, and the knowledge of accidence and syn- 
tax must increase, gradually and spontaneously, as the need for a new 
word or construction is felt. For instance, for each composition each 
editor may be given six new words, his own choice. These words will 
not be given to the opponents. When they translate, it will be counted 
correct if they get the accidence right. Est magna vespa in collo tuo is 
‘there is a big something on your neck’. The translator has realized 
that vespa is a noun in the nominative singular, and no more is required 
at the moment. After the translation the team will discuss the meaning 
of vespa. Maybe it will be easily deduced. If the rest of the passage 
suggests that the vespa is alive, and may do harm, some bright boy should 
solve it at once. The captain has the responsibility of making the official 
guess, and the team gets a bonus of marks for correct guesses. Or a 
team might grow tired of circumventing a concessive clause by writing 
stultus es, sed amo te, and ask the proper way to do it. The other side 
would then have to deduce from all the clues what quanquam means. 
Knowledge so gained would be added to the vocabulary or the syntax 
note-book, and absorbed into the brain during homework. In this way 
a boy would be taught from the start what a dull boy never learns now, 
the ease of using what he knows as a clue to what he does not know. 
When once this is learned, unseen translation begins to lose its terrors. 

Although the purist may be shocked, I should not myself object to 
the use of latinized forms of English words likely to be wanted by boys, 
but having no Latin equivalent; cricketum, trainus, marmalada. They 
might be needed to vitalize a composition drawn from a limited vocabu- 
lary. ; 

At the end of the year I would have an examination, in which each 
boy wrote a piece of original composition. Those who did not reach a 
high standard would be diverted to more profitable employment. I 
would have no more of the present practice of passing a boy on from 
form to form to spend more and more time on and to get more and more 
bewildered in a subject for which he is unfit. 

How long this system should be continued before Latin authors are 
studied in the original I hesitate to say. I would risk using it up to 
School Certificate, provided that the examination took the form of an 
original essay or story or description in Latin. I should not mind in the 
least their coming into the Junior Sixth without the scanty rags of 
Caesar and Livy and Virgil and Ovid which droop around them now, 
provided they were accurate. To the objection that it is unthinkable 
that a boy should abandon Latin before he has read a little Virgil, I 
should reply that ‘reading’ Virgil does no good unless you can read him. 
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I repeat that these dodges for appealing to the team-spirit in boys are 
merely the methods which I would use with my own idiosyncrasy. The 
essential thing is the change of outlook. Now we say to the boy, ‘Here 
is a sentence on page 23; “the queen loves the sailor, but the charioteer 
chases the mole”. Can you put that into Latin for me, and get it right?” 
Then we should say: ‘How much can you say to another boy in Latin? 
If he cannot understand, whose fault is it?? The method has obvious 
drawbacks. It would mean scrapping the Latin courses and easy 
annotated editions by which some of us turn an honest penny. The boy 
would need only his home-made dictionary, his syntax note-book, and 
his grammar. The master would have to be far more alert and sympa- 
thetic than he sometimes is now. He could not tell the class to get on 
with the sentences on page 75 while he marked their History homework. 
But it might bring back the interest into Latin. 


LATIN CROSSWORD—SOLUTION 
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BORDER, A. 1.462. ACROSS. 1. Sunt, lac, rima. 12-18 (Apologies for misprint!) 8.117. 13. 7.553. 
14. 4.24, 10.675. 15. Anag. rustici, 9.641. 16. 2.20. 17. 12.932. 20. 7.53. 23. 7-716. 27. Ausus, 5.499. 
28. 10.85. 30. 2.460. 31. 1.282. 33 rev. 9.266. 41—34. 8.403. 36. Tanto, 4.510. 37. Sat. 40. 2.728 
(wind up). 41. rev.—39 rev. 8.668. 42. Latro, mentem. 


DOWN. 1. At angunt in lis rev. 2.7.14. 3. 11.249. 4. 7.247. 5. 5.588. 6 rev. 2.255. 7.8.222. 8. 2.363. 


9. Etsi rev. 4.115. 10. 4.206. 11. Aere rumet me. 19. 11.260." 21. 2.448. 22. 6.731. 24. 10.564. 25. It 
comes. 26. 7.630. 27. rev. 6.850. 29-35. Satur. 32. 2.2. 38. Sin(on) 2.192. 


Correct solutions were received from—O. D. Barker (Hove), L. E. Eyres (Ampleforth), L. W. Jenkinson 
(Bristol), W. A. Jesper (Paisley), D. S. Macnutt (Christ’s Hospital) and E. Badian (Christchurch, N.Z.). 


T. W. M. 
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GREEK CROSSWORD 


7 9 





(Solvers are invited to send their solutions to the foint Editor, City of London School, 
Victoria Embankment, E.C. 4.) 


£ 
N.B. Each of the twenty-four Across lights begins with a different letter of the alphabet. 


ACROSS. 1. Pied piper? 6. Agricultural report on New Zealand after decapitalization. 14. She’s 
tucked up in the middle. 15. No negation from its product when caught in this act. 16. This chopper 
will give you a whopper. 17. Here’s to fretful creatures, to the cat, and to the pig that got the bird. 
18. Eyed by the great unwashed. 19. What the dark man said of all things. 20. You'll have to keep 
twisting its head to pour. 22 rev. Don’t wash, probe the animal’s back. 25. This establishment’s dis- 
orderly enough. 26. Plutarch’s peculiarly sensible termination. 28. 12 o’clock apparently makes sense 
in Greek. 29. Mix strength 20 for the unsubstantial. 31. Somebody seems to have released the winds 
at Aulis. 32. This joint’s dispersed the brightness. 35. Quiet, the staff’s after you! 39. Good measure 
in Theocritus. 41. Howler about thorn that wasn’t. (acc.) 42-46. From cave-man to emperor. 43. Electra 
was of this this super-this. 45. Clearly there’s a nail in one end of the case. 47. Indefinite power of 
a frog in the throat. 48—46. Shows a yellow streak. 


DOWN. 1. Turn back with confused rush like a roe. 2. The lady’s about if not waving. 3. Sort of 
bee possibly for fathers? 4. Starry burst like a shell. 5. For the island queue. 6. How the king mechanized 
Oxford to produce a Ford. (No augment.) 7. They’re in 29. 8. I grip middle of the gracious. 9. April _ 
smile. 10. Moan of dyspeptics. 11. Statement of balance. 12. Confession of benefit reverses famous 
song-theme. 13. We must accept the thieves’ word—moth surely have got into this wedding-gift. 
21. Object to her having a cut through pure cheek. 23. Stupid little animals, a trouble to Sappho. 
24. Republican description of Homeric gods. 27. Water to row on? 30. This pit’s the end for some at 
Sparta—and the beginning. 31. Where the allotment ends. 33. Profitable things made by Dorian from 
slacks. 34. Beastly epithet of Paris when there was no milk in the house. 37. Admetus wanted some 
light on Alcestis. 38 rev. Easy to entangle these thickets with 46. 39 (with unchecked letters), What 
Orestes did to boot. 40 rev.—44—36. Abominable result of splitting harmless things with force. 42. How 
Hades bore an arrow. T.W.M 
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REVIEWS 


Mediterranean Culture. (The Frazer Lecture, 1943.) By J. L. Myres. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1943. Pp. 52. 2s. 

Sir John Myres calls his Frazer Lecture ‘an essay in geographical history’. His purpose 
is to define the fundamental cultural forms which are native to Mediterranean lands, 
and into which Mediterranean peoples relapse again and again in times of crisis. 
These he finds not in the Greek polis or the Latin municipium, but in the kémé, the 
simple unwalled village community (which Aristotle virtually ignores), supplemented 
by the bazaar and sanctuary, primitive prototypes of Corinth and Delphi. Turning 
from the land to the sea he next speaks of colonies, trade, and piracy, derived 
from the three ways a man can use a ship. And finally he discusses immigrants and 
conquerors, the results of outside impact, the clash of cultures and religions. The 
lecture is exciting for the many doors it half-opens. Unfortunately it is sometimes 
desperately obscure: some passages (e.g. on pp. 7 and 17) still withhold their meaning 
after three or four readings. And there are statements which will provoke—are 
perhaps meant to provoke—violent dissent. For instance, if ‘even in the most advanced 
and . . . progressive cultures of the Mediterranean the confessed goal was statical 
equilibrium’, the stories of fifth-century Athens, republican Rome, Dandolo’s Venice, 
and Mussolini’s Italy suggest that this confessed goal had little relevance to actual 
policies. If Numidia and Mauretania learnt how to use the Barbary horse for warfare 
from western Asia ‘between the nineteenth and the sixteenth century B.c.’ (a comment 
which deserves following up), how is it that the Libyan invaders of Egypt in the 
thirteenth century had neither chariots nor cavalry (p. 19)? Above all, how far is the 
kémé essentially Mediterranean, and not merely a simple form of social organization 
common all over the world? Such queries are perhaps inevitable when so vast a 
subject is sketched in so small a compass, and should be taken as testimony to the 
stimulating character of the discourse. Certainly any school library will be decidedly 
the richer for possessing this little book. F. W. W. 


Paideia: the Ideals of Greek Culture. By WERNER JAEGER. Volume III: 
The Conflict of Cultural Ideals in the Age of Plato. Oxford: Blackwell, 
1945. Pp. viii +374. 22s. 6d. 


In Paideia, the first volume of which was published twelve years ago, Professor Jaeger 
has attempted to explain the structure and function of Greek cultural ideals against 
their historical background. The scope and scale of his enterprise have expanded 
beyond his original intentions, and this third volume carries the story no farther than 
the end of the classical period. The Hellenistic age and the subsequent transformation of 
Greek paideia into Christian are reserved for later treatment. The second volume was 
devoted almost exclusively to the earlier dialogues of Plato, culminating in a long, and 
perhaps a tedious, analysis of The Republic; if some of its readers were thereby led to 
think that Professor Jaeger’s work had lost the freshness and vitality so conspicuous in 
volume i, they are undeceived by the volume now before us. Terser than its pre- 
decessor, it paints a vivid picture of the varying personalities and movements which 
dominate the intellectual life of fourth-century Greece. 

The major part of the book is devoted to the contrast between Isocrates and Plato, 
or between rhetoric and philosophy. Rhetoric was an instrument of practical politics, 
but for Isocrates it is not a technical training in how to make the worse appear the 
better cause; it must in his view be informed by high ideals, because the greatness of 
a speech depends in the last resort on the greatness of its theme. What ideals Isocrates 
advocated is plain from a study of his writings; pan-Hellenism is one, self-restraint and 
the moral discipline of the State’s ethos is another. Yet what he constantly emphasizes 
is not idealism so much as empiricism, the study of history, and a devotion to concrete 
fact and experience. Here he seems to stand in sharp contrast to Plato, who to the plain 
man must have appeared to subordinate practical matters to a searching analysis of the 
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human soul and the study of mathematics and dialectic. But perhaps Professor Jaeger 
makes too much of the ‘conflict’ between the two men. Both ascribed an edycational 
mission to the State, both tried to avert the evils of demagogy, both were Greeks 
sharing Greek ideals and traditions in common, and if one was primarily an empiricist 
and the other an idealist, their different lines of thought were but the warp and the 
woof in the single garment of Greek culture, 

In addition to a brief and luminous summary of Plato’s Laws, a chapter on the 
Phaedrus, and another on Plato and Dionysius, the book contains admirable sections 
on the Greek medical writers and Xenophon, and it concludes with an attractive picture 
of Demosthenes as an educator of the Athenian people against ‘appeasers’ and the 
‘encirclement’ propaganda of Philip of Macedon. T. M. K. 
























































Ovid: A Poet between Two Worlds. By HERMANN FRANKEL. (Sather Classical 
Lectures, vol. xviii.) University of California Press. London: Milford, 
1944. Pp. viiit+282. 15s. 

The chief concern of the author of this interesting attempt to rehabilitate Ovid is to 
show that his poetry is worth serious attention as reflecting, if unconsciously, the 
emergence of new values in the age of transition from pagan antiquity to the Christian 
world. He takes Ovid’s works in order, examines passages selected for the light they 
throw on his main thesis, and discusses in more general terms the characteristics of 
each work, endeavouring at the same time to sketch the poet’s life-history and literary 
career and to reveal his personality. 

Analysis of Amores 1. xiii (The Dawn) shows two dominant underlying themes, the 
conflict of the emotional values of the lover’s world with the material values of the 
actual world and the conflict of the mythological and mechanical interpretations of 
nature. For Ovid the real values are those of the world of illusion. He is ‘haunted by 
problems of reality, and of the different planes of reality throughout his career’. 
Amores 1. vii. 60, sanguis erat lacrimae quas dabat illa meus, is interpreted as the expres- 
sion of the merging of the identities of the two lovers in a mystic union. (In spite of an 
admirable analysis of the imagery and structure of this poem, Dr. Frankel appears to 
take it far too seriously. He tends to ignore the essential Jevitas of the Roman love- 
elegy.) Regarding the expression of this experience of temporary fusion of identity as a 
sign of modernity, he argues from it that Ovid is the first of the ancient writers to 
foreshadow by a new conception of human relationships the Christian ideal of loving 
one’s neighbour as oneself. 

‘Dubious or fluid identity’, the creed of kindliness (implicit in the Ars Amatoria), 
and the problems of reality are the ideas which he is at pains to bring out in his examina- 
tion of the rest of Ovid’s work, Tomis at last forcing upon the poet the necessity of com- 
ing to terms with reality. In stressing Ovid’s remarkable sympathy and insight into 
the minds of others Dr. Frankel hardly claims too much in suggesting that Ovid’s 
personality was a unique phenomenon in the Roman world. 

It is impossible in a short review to comment at all fully on his treatment of the sepa- 
rate works. The qualities of the Fasti elude him almost completely, but his interpreta- 
tions of passages from other works bring to light many nuances which make one return 
to the text with quickened perception, particularly in the case of the Heroides and 
Metamorphoses, though his handling of the Tristia and the Epistulae ex Ponto and his 
whole account of Ovid in exile form not the least attractive part of the book. Sometimes 
he finds more below the surface than is really there. Beautifully as Ovid tells the story 
of Pygmalion, it is hard to read into it any intention on Ovid’s part to make it an allegory 
of a sensitive idealist’s revolt from the imperfect real world to a perfection of his own 
creating. 

The reader who is not familiar with Ovid’s work will not make much of this subjec- 
tive approach. Those to whom Ovid’s poetry already appeals will find their horizon 
enlarged if they are prepared to follow a guide whose attention is focused on the poet’s 
gentler virtues. N. C. J. 

















